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Halloween Brownies 


By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


Said a brownie to his mother: 
“Let me run along with Brother, 
With the children romp and play, 
Because it’s Halloween today.” 


Said the kindly brownie mother 
To Wee Brownie and his brother: 
“Have a jolly time, my dears, 
But do nothing that brings tears. 


“Set a good example too; 
Children have their eyes on you! 
Show them how to have the fun 
That will not harm anyone!” 
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By Adele Haberlein 
Pictures by Genevieve Fusch Samsel 


“You know what Halloween is, don’t you?” Jim asked 


VERY city should be known for some special 
feature.” 

Mr. Ross, the new citizenship teacher at Melborn 
Junior High, closed the book on his desk and looked 
about the room. 

“We have been studying about Washington with 
its city planning, about Cleveland and its civic cen- 
ter.” He waved a hand toward the east and con- 
tinued: ‘Lawndale, our next-door neighbor, and we 
here in Melborn should also be: able to point to 
some one thing and say, ‘For this our city is known 
all over the State.’” 

Jim Pollard looked out of the window to the 
treetops, orange, red, and yellow in the late Oc- 
tober sunshine. His eyes crinkled and a mischievous 
grin tilted the corners of his mouth. 

“Well, we are, Mr. Ross,” he said. “Right about 
now, Lawndale is mighty well-known because its 
kids can think up more Halloween tricks than any 
other place in the State.” 

“And Melborn runs them a close second,” Barney 
Casper added pridefully. 

Mr. Ross was not so many years older than these 
junior-high-school students he was teaching. His 


October 


own Halloween tricks were quite 
‘fresh in his mind, but he said 


slowly and very earnestly: 
“I was thinking of a unique 


No other city of its size in the en- 
tire United States has a China- 
town. It is small, to be sure, a 
dozen families or more who have 
come here while their menfolk are 
at work on the dam. They have 
lived in their own little city with- 
in the big city of Chicago, taking 
little part in American life and 
customs. They have been used to 
their own school, learning a little 
_ English and a lot of Chinese. They 
have had their own temples and 
clubs, their own court of law.” 
“Well, they’d better not try to 
take the law in hand here!” Jim 
said. 

“They won't, but they do have 
their school and temple here,” said Mr. Ross, con- 
tinuing: “Chinatown is one of the show places in 
Chicago. Why not feature ours so that everyone 
who hears the name of Melborn will think of China, 


‘heauty, the Orient?” 


As Batney and Jim. walked down the long hall 
to their lockers Jim*mumbled, “Ie s a peach of an 
idea if you ask me.’ 

Barney looked around. “What Idea?” 

“The one Mr. Rossilet go about our ‘unique 
feature,” Jim answered. When they were outside 
the building he “Let's feature Chinatown 
Saturday night. Let’s sell Halloween to the little 
Chinese over there. Lawndale won't stand a chance 
this year if we can get that bunch of kids going.” 

Barney stopped dead still. He threw his head back 
and laughed. 

“You're a ‘prize thinker-upper, Jim. That's the 
best yet. Let’s try to run ‘into Charley Foo and his 
gang on the way home.” ' 

As Charley and several Chinese boys turned the 
corner of Latham Street, which marked the west 
end of “Chinatown,” Barney and Jim were waiting. 

“Hey, you! Want in on some fun?’ Jim called. 
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Charley and his friends hesitated, then came up 
to Barney and Jim. 

“You know what Halloween is, don’t you?” Jim 
asked. 

Charley shook his‘ head, and all the others shook 
theirs too. 

Barney took a calendar from his notebook. 

“See,” he said, pointing to Saturday. ‘Day after 
tomorrow. That’s Halloween.” 

Still Charley and his friends did not understand. 

“Look,” Jim explained carefully. “After dark 
Halloween belongs to children. They can do any- 
thing they want to—turn the town inside out or 
upside down.” 

Charley Foo held his fine hands with the palms 
upward and slowly turned them over. 

“That’s the idea,” Barney said. He used the 
scuffed toe of his shoe to demonstrate. “You move 
everything here over to here, and vice versa.” 

The Chinese boys did not understand the “vice 
versa” part, but they watched the toe of Barney's 
shoe move from point to point and grasped the gen- 
eral idea. 

Charley began to laugh. He nodded and said, 
“Yes, yes,” in his soft, low voice. 

“But you must be careful,” Jim cautioned. “You 
must plan everything ahead so you won't be caught. 
A good Halloweener never gets caught.” 

Barney jabbed an elbow against Jim’s ribs and 
said to Charley: “You make celebration, all after 
dark. Keep big secret.” 

Charley nodded. “We do,” he said. “We celebrate 

big.” 

liek and Jim waited until they were well out of 
sight. Then they stopped and faced each other. 

“Promotors, big time promotors,” Jim said, 
sticking out his chest like a proud, pouter pigeon. 

“Guess that about takes 


“How are things going? All set for tomorrow 
night?” Jim asked, trying to put the question cas- 
ually. 

“Allee set,” Charley answered, pushing past the 
two American boys. 

Barney took a quick step back and blocked the 
way. 

“What's up?” he asked. “After all, we gave you 
the idea. What are you doing with it?” 

Charley’s face changed. 

It was like one of the masks we have been mak- 
ing in art class, Jim thought, looking intently at 
Charley. What in the world lay behind it? He felt 
sure he would not find out then, but he tried 
anyway. 

“Sure,” he said. “We gave you the idea. We're 
the promotors and we have a right to know what 
you're going to do.” 

There was no flicker of change in Charley’s ex- 
pression. His voice was flat and lifeless when he 
answered: “Big celebration. Big seclet. Allee same 
you said.” 

He ducked around Barney and was gone, his 
friends running at his heels. 

Barney and Jim stared after them. 

“I don’t know,” Jim said doubtfully. “I wonder 
if selling them on the idea of Halloween was so 
good.” 

Barney gave a long, low whistle. “I'd give a lot 
to know what those kids are up to. Do you suppose 
we ought to tip off the mayor, or maybe the police?” 

“I think we'd better keep out of sight,” Jim said. 
“We'll corner them again in the morning. Maybe 
they'll tell then. Maybe they just haven’t everything 
lined up yet.” 

“O. K. Meet you around ten-thirty at the drug- 
store,” Barney agreed and turned off Market Street 
toward home. 


care of everything: Hal- 
loween, Mr. Ross’s unique 
civic business, and China-_ 
town,” Barney agreed. 
“Call anything a cele- 
bration and a Chinaman 
gtabs it. Notice how they 
snapped up the idea as 


When Im the Sun 


By Mary Laird 


On days when I jump out of bed 
And hear the rain upon the shed 


Barney 
was ahead of time 
the next morning Jim was 
already waiting at Car- 
son’s Drugstore. 

The two boys hurried 
along until they came to 


soon as they heard the I always very quickly say, Latham Street. The block 

word?” Jim said. “[’ll have to be the sun today.” known as Chinatown was 
like a deserted village. 

RIDAY after school Jim turned to Barney. 

Jim and Barney were And soall day I do my best “They couldn’t have 


waiting for Charley Foo 
and his friends as they 
turned into Latham Street. 
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To smile with all my vim and zest; 
And with no pouts or frowns about 
You’d almost think the sun was out! 


moved out during the 
night, could they?” His 
voice sounded hopeful. 
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“Not a chance,” Barney said. “I wish they had.” 

Jim sighed. “Well, let’s cover the block and see 
what we can find out.” 

Pretending not to be looking at all, Jim and 
Barney kept their eyes and ears alert as they saun- 
tered down Latham Street. They grew more and 
more puzzled. The entire block had an ominous air 
of secrecy. The sidewalks and the street were bare 
and had been swept clean. Tracks of the broom fibers 
could be seen plainly. Shutters were closed, and not 
even one of the many dogs habitual to the place 
was to be seen. 

“They can’t have moved away,” Barney said out 
of the corner of his mouth. 

“I don’t know,” Jim argued. “The shutters are all 
closed tight.” 


“Yes, and behind one of them that wasn’t so tight 
I saw somebody move as we passed that last house,” 
Barney whispered. 

He nudged Jim. “Look! One of the little Ling 
kids just ducked into that doorway back there.” 

On the way home the boys were silent and 
thoughtful. Finally Jim said: “If we do tell the 
police we'll have all the Chinese kids and their 
parents down on us, and I wouldn’t like that, I can 
tell you. Still, no telling what they are cooking up. 
And if they say we put them up to it——” _ 

“I think we'd better go after hickory nuts,” Bar- 
ney said, as though talking to himself. 

Jim laughed. “You must be nuts yourself.” 

“No. I mean it! We'd better get out of town until 
it all blows over. We can’t be blamed for any part 
of it if we aren’t even here, can 
we? We could go nutting and not 
show up until too late for anybody 
to figure any connections.” 

Jim looked relieved. “It would 
give us an alibi all right. Let’s take 
plenty of grub along so we can 
stay as late as we need to.” 


T= boys seemed to be leaving 

everything troublesome be- 
hind them as they strode along the 
quiet, curving river road. Turtle- 
doves sat in the dust, unafraid of 
their approaching feet. Squirrels 
whisked into the woods on one 
side, while an occasional bullfrog 
plopped into the water on the 
other. 

“Let’s have a swim,” Jim sug- 
gested. “This may be our last 

-. swim this fall.” 

They turned off the road to a 
pool where there was no danger 
of being seen. The backwater was 
soft and warm, even though the 
sun was getting low. 


to float lazily. “I'd like to stay here 
the rest of my life,” he sighed. 
Jim floated too, watching the 
sky with a faraway look. 
“I said I'd like to stay here the 
rest of my life,” Barney repeated 
in a loud voice. 


Latham Street had really been turned 
“outside, inside” 
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Jim turned over and began to swim again. “Well, 
I wouldn't! I’m getting hungry. Let’s whack down a 
few nuts to show when we get home, and then let’s 
eat!” 

They dressed and went deeper into the autumn 
woods. 

“How much darker it is in here,” Jim said, “even 
with all this color on the trees. Sun must be going 
down.” 

“Not afraid, are you?” Barney jeered. 

Jim pushed him into a pile of fallen leaves. 

“Not of the dark, ninny,” he said. 

Jim was not afraid of the dark, but as the shad- 
ows deepened there was less and less to see, so 
that his thoughts stood out that much more clearly, 
and he did not like to look at them. 

Barney built a small fire to dis- 
pel the chill, for with the setting 


grade they could see a dull glow against the sky. 

Jim groaned. 

The rise was steep, but they scarcely noticed it 
as they broke into a run. 

It was not the hill nor the running that seemed to 
stop Jim’s breath in his throat and make his heart a 
heavy load inside his breast. It was the thoughts 
that whirled in his brain. 

Melborn, with its wide, tree-lined streets! His 
own home and Barney’s and all the others! Even 
Melborn Junior High! How could he ever have 
wished the school would burn down? He remem- 
bered that he had wished it sometimes. 

One more turn and the top of the grade! 

What would they see? (Please turn to page 8) 


of the sun a decided nip had come —~ at 

This would be loads of fun, Jim x 4\ 

thought, if I could be sure that ae pos es Q a 


everything is all right backin Mel- @ 
born. ; 
He glanced stealthily across at 
Barney. 
Neither boy mentioned Hallow- 


Words and Music by Margaret A 


A Thought 


naerson 


een or Chinatown, but their minds 


were filled with thoughts of them. 


They ate in silence and watched 
the little fire flicker down to a 
few lingering sparks before a 
word was spoken. 
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Then Jim said: “I feel like a rs 


piker, Barney. We stirred up some- 


thing—we don’t know what—and 


then ran out on it to save our own 


skins.” 


“I know,” Barney agreed. “I’m 
scared. What if those Chinese boys 
got the wrong idea of what is 
meant by Halloween fun? Suppose 


If ants and birds 
a> 


and 


setting fire to the place would be 


their idea of a celebration?” 
Jim jumped to his feet and beat 
out the last tiny sparks of the fire. 


| | 


“Let’s get going,” he said. 


| 


“Don’t bother with the nuts. 
They'd only slow us up. Whatever 
those fellows have started, we’ve 
got to help stop it.” 


bees do theirs, Should | 
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The road back to town seemed 


| it 


much longer than it had coming 
out. Before they reached the last 
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Every step of the way was fa- 
miliar to Jim, but he kept his eyes 
on the road underfoot and ran 
doggedly on beside Barney. 

They were turning now and the 
grade was flattening out. 

Suddenly Barney clutched his 
arm and Jim looked up. 

Melborn was not on fire! 

It lay right ahead of them, more 
beautiful than Jim had ever known 
it to be. He could scarcely keep 
from crying. It was so familiar and 
so safe. 

The light in the sky came from 
red flares that had been set along 
both sides of Main Street, and 
swinging jauntily across the en- 
trance to town was a huge paper 
sign fastened to a bamboo frame 
with lighted lanterns inside of it. 

The sign was painted in Eng- 
lish, great crooked lettering that 
said: 

Downside-Upside 
Big Celebration 


Jim dropped to the parkway 
and doubled over with laughter. 

“Downside-upside!” he shout- 
ed. “They did get the idea.” 

“Come on!” Barney cried. He 
was halfway down the block by 
the time Jim got to his feet and 
ran after him. 

The street was filled with peo- 
ple. They wore silly paper hats on 
their heads, and threw confetti 
that fell like softly tinted snow 
about them. 


One man leaned down to blow 
a green paper snake against Jim’s 
face, and a little girl running past 
them held the string of a lighted 
kite that moved in the darkness 
above like something alive. 

In Latham Street the crowd was 
so thick that the boys had to push 
their way through, and over the 
entrance to Chinatown swung an- 
other lighted sign with letters 
painted along the writhing form 
of a great yellow dragon. 


8 October 


For the week of October 3 


God works through me to heal 
. and bless; 
God is my strength and happi- 
ness. 
For the week of October 10 


I ask God’s help in all I do, 
My home tasks and my school- 
work too. 


For the week of October 17 


When I’m in doubt I just get 
still 

And pray that I may do God’s 
will. 


For the week of October 24 
With joy I go to meet the day 
When I have taken time to pray. 

For the week of October 31 


I see myself as God sees me; 
Courageous, joyous, strong, and 
free. 


Outside-Inside 
Big Celebration 


Charley Foo had taken his in- 
structions very literally. Latham 
Street had really been turned “out- 
side, inside.” The furnishings of 
the little houses were arranged 
down the center of the clean-swept 
street; lovely Chinese tables held 
caps and toys, firecrackers and con- 
fetti for sale. Men with baskets 
swung on poles across their shoul- 
ders wove through the crowd sell- 
ing rice cakes and sweet plums. 

“Big celebration,” Barney mim- 
icked the high-pitched voice of 
Harry Ling. 

“I wonder where Harry is, and 
Charley Foo. I'd like to tell them 


what swell guys they turned out 
to be,” said Jim. 

“Well, here’s your chance. I see 
them coming down the other side 
of the street,” Barney nodded. 

_ The boys crossed over to head 
off Charley and his friends. 

“Halloween’s a great time, isn’t 
it?” Barney asked. He felt awk- 
ward now that he was face to face 
with Charley. He and Jim had 
meant for the Chinese boys to do 
something different, something 
that might have turned out to be 
destructive and ugly, but they had 
made Halloween beautiful! 

Charley Foo looked up and 
down the street approvingly. 

“Great time,” he repeated, “for 
children after dark.” 

“Listen,” Jim said. “What | 
want to know is how you did it 
all? We didn’t leave town—I 
mean we didn’t start after nuts 
until around four o'clock, and 
there wasn’t a sign of all this 
then.” 

“We get everything ready yes- 
terday, inside houses,” Charley ex- 
plained. “Today when sun go 
down we move inside outside. Big 
seclet!”” 

A hand clamped down on Jim’s 
shoulder. He looked up to see 
Mr. Ross beside him. 

“Well, you put Lawndale out 
of the running this Halloween, 
didn’t you, boys?” the teacher said. 
“And you've certainly put Mel- 
born on the map. Charley tells 
me it was all your and Barney's 
idea.” 

Jim flushed. 

“Not this!” he said, watching 
the gay, jostling crowd. “It was 
Charley’s own idea. Every bit of 
it. And now I guess it will be like 
you said in class. We'll be known 
all over the State for our Chi—for 
our Oriental section.” 

At the correction, Jim felt the 
teacher’s hand press down more 
firmly on his shoulder. 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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The 


By Elsie Grant Henson 


ED WAYMAN'’S poster. wins first prize; 
Sally Moore’s receives honorable mention,” 
Miss Arnett announced to the sixth grade room of 
Emerson School that fall afternoon. Sally blinked 
hard to keep the tears back. She had lost the prize. 
nothing. Mother 


All her hard work had been for 
would say there is good in every 
situation if we look for it. Sally 
could not see it. She had worked 
for weeks on her poster, hoping it 
would win for her the prize, which 
was a most unusual one: not a 
medal, not money, but a trip to the 
State capital to see the governor's 
mansion and the building where 
laws are made. 


Sally loved her country, and 


it needed help, as Miss Arnett 
had said, she wanted to serve it. 
Every time she sang “America the 
Beautiful” her heart lifted with 
pride that she lived in a free land. 
That was why she had sketched. 
for her poster the Statue of Liber- 
ty holding the torch high. That 
was why she had labored over the 
letters of her motto, “America is 
worth working for,” which she 
had inscribed beneath the statue. 

The idea for the motto had 
come to Sally because her mother 
had said what a privilege it was to 
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Forties 


Pictures by Dorothy Wagstaff 


groups.” 


Mother’s Callers 
By Eleanor Hammond 


When Mother has some 
callers 
I do not run away; 
I smile and say, “How do you 
do?” 
Before I go to play. 


In spite of all she could do a tear 
rolled down Sally’s cheek 


live in a free land. And the look 
of fear in the eyes of Marie, the 
Polish girl, when she had first 
come to the Emerson School 
months ago had helped Sally de- 
cide on those words. 

But she had not won the prize. 
In spite of all she could do a tear 
rolled down Sally’s cheek, and she 
wiped it hastily away. Had not 
her mother always said there is 
something good in everything? 
Sally meant to try to see it, but it 
was very hard. Then she heard 
Miss Arnett saying: 

“The poster contest is ended, 
but I am sure that citizens of a 
free land are eager to go on serv- 
ing it. We were pleased with the 


way you boys and girls helped in the scrap drive last 
Spring, but now there is more to be done for your 
country. I want two volunteers who will organize the 
fifth and sixth graders in their own block into service 


Sally’s hand shot up so quickly that she was 


chosen as one leader, while Ken- . 
neth Myles was appointed as the 
head of the second group. 

“Wouldn't it be fitting to adopt 
Sally’s motto?” she heard her 
teacher saying. The words gave a 
lift to Sally’s heart. Could this be 
the something good she was to 
look for? If the motto were used, 
was she not helping in a small way 
to serve her country ? 

“List the things you find to do. 
At the end of the first week bring 
them to school for a check-up,” 
Miss Arnett continued. ‘Jot down 
each thing done by your members. 
When the second week closes I'll 
compare lists. A reward is in store 
for the winners. Citizens of a free 
land do not need a reward for 
serving it, but it will be an enjoy- 
able end to the contest,” the teach- 
er concluded with a mysterious air. 

In the golden glow of the fall 
afternoon Sally, in her yellow 
blouse and brown skirt, walked 
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The girls peered through the dust begrimed window 


October 


home. She must call every fifth and sixth grader in 
her block, for no time could be lost. If she busied 
herself with plans for the scrap drive it would help 
her forget her disappointment over the lost prize. 

Soon three girls and four boys seated them- 
selves around Mr. Moore’s workbench in the base- 
ment garage, eager to discuss plans. 

“What does Miss Arnett mean by other ways we 
can serve America?” Arthur Jones asked, bewildered. 

“She means to save not only rubber and fats but 
other things, like old brass and copper, anything 
needed by our government,” Ellen explained. 

“Kenneth told me his group, the “Thirty-Sevens,’ 
are working hard,” Arthur warned them. 

“That means we must work harder,” Sally told 
him. 

After a heated discussion Sally was elected presi- 
dent, and the name she proposed for the club was 
unanimously approved. 

“Why not call ourselves the ‘B-Forties’?’”’ she had 
suggested. “The B stands for block, and forty is the 
number of the one in which we live.” 

“It sounds like an airplane,” Aruthur laughed. 
“But we'll be serving our country here on the 
ground.” 

“The Thirty-Sevens had to borrow two members 
from the next block to be even with ours,” Sally 


announced. “‘But B-Forties, do we want that reward 


or do we?” she demanded with twinkling eyes. 

“That reward is already ours!” Arthur boasted; 
and the garage rang out with the happy din of voices 
as the others chimed in. 

Later in her own room Sally jotted down the items 
mentioned by the boys and girls. She was so busy 
she had almost forgotten about the lost prize. But 
there must be no losing this time. She would do 
everything possible to help the B-Forties win that 
reward. Why, it was surprising how much better she 
felt after that resolve. 

Every morning as Sally went to school her brown 
eyes were on the alert for a stray rubber band or 
a pin half-buried in the dust on the sidewalk. 


“It’s queer how finding a pin makes you happy,” 


she laughed as she walked along with Ellen. 

“Our egg man was pleased when I gave him some 
empty egg boxes and paper sacks,” Ellen announced 
with glowing eyes. 

“It’s really fun,” Sally agreed. “We save every 
empty tin can for the government. And in our block 
I collect fats.” 

“I heard those Thirty-Sevens are ahead,” Ellen 
told Sally. 

“I know it,” she sighed. “But we'll have to admit 
they're serving America. That’s really more im- 
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portant than winning the reward.” Why, she had 
surprised herself. Already she was seeing something 
good even if the Thirty-Sevens were ahead. “But the 
B-Forties must win. They must!” she said under her 
breath, remembering how disappointed she was over 
the lost prize. 

At the end of the first week Sally's spirits were 
low when Miss Arnett announced to the pupils in 
the sixth grade room: 

“Both groups are doing well. I'm proud of your 
work, As it stands now the Thirty-Sevens are ahead 
by four points. But with another week to go the B- 
Forties may change that score,” Miss Arnett smiled 
at Sally. 

But that afternoon the B-Forties faced each other 
with anxious eyes as they sat in the Moore garage. 

“If we don’t get busy we'll lose,” Arthur warned. 

“If it were spring we might plant victory gardens,” 
Ellen said. 

“Mother says we should mend every rip and tear 
in our clothes,” Peggy said. 

“How about taking care of our pencils, the ones 
with rubber erasers especially?’ Arthur contributed. 

Sally jotted each item down. ‘The Thirty-Sevens 


_will have all these points,” she concluded. “We must 


get more unusual ones. Since tomorrow is Saturday, 
let’s divide into groups of two and scour this part 
of the city, and even the woods off to the southeast.” 

After her suggestion had been unanimously ap- 
proved the B-Forties adjourned, looking mysterious 
about their plans. 


The Mayor greeted the pupils 
then said to Sally and Kenneth, 
“fam proud of you both,” 


It was a warm fall afternoon when Ellen and 
Sally started out. Their eyes were alert for any new 
item that they might jot down on the note pads they 
had in their pockets. 

As they came to the timber Sally noticed a white 
house on a terrace nearby. It had striped awnings, 
wide porches, and a smooth green lawn inclosed 
by an iron fence. 

They entered the woods by a winding path. Sally 
remarked that the leaves were already changing 
into their gay colors. Now the sun filtered through 
them, making lacy patterns of gold on the ground 
beneath. 

“Look, the old cabin is empty!” Sally exclaimed, 
clutching Ellen’s arm after they had gone some dis- 
tance into the woods. 

“Someone lived in it when I was here before,” 
Ellen said. “Let's peak inside.” Excited, the girls 
ran to peer through the dust-begrimed window. Af- 
ter one long look they turned to each other in de- 
light. 

“An old brass floor lamp!” Sally cried joyously. 

“Tin cups and an old hot-water bottle!” Ellen 
exclaimed. 

“Magazines, books, and victrola records!” Sally 
added. “If we can get these the B-Forties will win.” 

As they stared at each other in breathless excite- 
ment they heard footsteps. It was Kenneth Myles and 
Sammy Ward, both of the Thirty-Sevens. 

“Do you know who owns this cabin?” Sally de- ~ 
manded. 

“No,” Kenneth replied. “But why don’t you go on 
to the river? Lots of scrap there,” he added, winking 
at Sammy. Then the boys started out of the woods, 
running fast. 

“Come, we must find the owner and get the scrap 
before they do,” Sally said, dashing along a new 
path to the lovely house on the terrace. 

“Please, can you tell us who owns this cabin in 
the timber?” Sally asked the sweet-faced lady who 
came to the door. Then because she looked so friend- 
ly and understanding, Sally poured out the whole 
story of the B-Forties and how they were trying to 
serve their country. 

“The cabin belongs to us,” the lady replied. “Help 
has been so scarce that we haven't been able to get 
the cabin cleaned up since the man who lived there 
went to work in a factory. Wait a moment.” The 
woman disappeared inside the house. Presently she 
came back smiling. 

“I called Miss Winthrop of Brentwood School to 
ask if her boys and girls were organized into service 
groups. Since we are in their district I felt that they 
should have first chance at it. But they are not or- 
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ganizing drives, so you are wel- 
come to it.” 

“Thank you!” Sally said grate- 
fully. Then the two girls ran home 
to get their little brothers’ wagons 
to haul the scrap in. 

But when they later came to the 
cabin its door swung wide open! 
In dismay they stared inside. Not a 
tin cup, brass floor lamp, or hot- 
water bottle was to be seen. All 
the books and magazines and even 
the victrola records were gone. 

“It isn’t fair. Kenneth and Sam- 
my took them,” Ellen wailed. 

“They meant to do it when they 
winked at each other.” Sally 
blinked to keep back the tears. 
“Now their side will win.” 

Ellen did not reply, but as Sally 
walked home her spirits were al- 
most as low as when she had lost 
the trip to the State capital. Try as 
she might, she could find nothing 
good in this situation. 

All week the contest grew more 
exciting. One day the B-Forties 
were ahead, the next day the 
Thirty-Sevens had gained. Sally 
was glad to find an old fur in 
the attic to make chest pads for 
those compelled to live in cold 
climates, for she felt sure that the 
Thirty-Sevens would overlook this 
item. Ellen had gathered good 
used clothing for needy boys and 
girls. 

When Kenneth told Sally of his 
team’s score on the last day of 
the contest, she felt as if her heart 
was sinking down into her brown 
shoes. If his figures were correct 
the Thirty-Severs had won by two 
points. 

In the schoolroom that morning 
she waited anxiously for Miss 
Arnett to announce the winners, 
but instead her teacher said: 

“Miss Winthrop of the Brent- 
wood School telephoned _ this 
morning, asking that the leaders 
of the two service groups come 
out there this afternoon to explain 
their work. Because of something 
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God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 


true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 


_ All things I am, can do, and 
be 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick ; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since. God and love and 
Truth are here. 

_—Hannah More Kohaus. 


she said, I have decided to with- 
hold the decision of the contest 
until later. Sally and Kenneth, if 
you will get permission from your 
parents to go with me, the princi- 
pal will take charge here.” 

In the streetcar on the way to 
Brentwood Sally wondered what 
Miss Arnett had meant by not giv- 
ing the decision in the contest. 
What had Miss Winthrop said? 
But evidentally the Thirty-Sevens 
had won the reward. Sally bit her 
trembling lip and stared out of the 
streetcar window. Things would 
have been different if those boys 
had not taken the scrap from the 
cabin. How could she see anything 
good in that situation? 

It was wonderful to sit on the 
platform with Miss Winthrop, 
Miss Arnett, Kenneth, and a smil- 
ing gray-haired man, in front of 


the Brentwood pupils, who had - 


been summoned to the assembly 
room. Sally did her best to explain 
how the B-Forties had worked. 
Then Kenneth mentioned other 
points he had learned with his 
group. | 

But when Miss Winthrop intro- 
duced the gray-haired man, Sally 
leaned forward breathlessly in her 
chair. It was the mayor. He lived 
in the lovely house at the edge of 
the woods. He greeted the Brent- 
wood pupils then turned to her 
and Kenneth. 

“I am proud of you both. I was 
impressed by the fact that you 
asked permission to take the scrap 
from,my cabin. Miss Winthrop 
knew of you because you had 
asked my wife for the articles. 
Scrap drives have been held all 
over the country, and there will be 
more. I hope every school will be 
as thoughtful as Emerson has 

All the way home Sally argued 
with herself. The mayor thought 
the boys had asked permission to 
take the scrap. If the Thirty-Sevens 
won because of it, how could even 
her mother see anything good in 
that? 

The next day as the pupils sat in 
the sixth grade room, Sally saw 
Kenneth raise his hand for per- 
mission to speak. 

“Miss Arnett, Sammy and IJ took 

~a lot of stuff from the mayor's 
cabin, and I don’t feel right about 
it,” Kenneth began, his face very 
red. “The girls saw it first, but we 
helped ourselves while they were 
gone to ask permission to take it. 


So I think the fair thing to do is 


to strike those things off our list.” 
“Kenneth, that’s a splendid de- 
cision,” Miss Arnett gave him a 
warm smile. “If we wish to estab- 
lish fair play among nations we 
must first play fair as individuals,” 
she concluded. “Since both groups 
had books, magazines, and tin 
cups we will strike off the brass 
(Please turn to inside back cover) 
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Copyright 1943 by the author 
(A sequel to the book “Jet’s Adventures’ ) 


By Bula Hahn 


What the Story Has Told so Far 

Jet Stockwell and his sister Sarah were pioneer children 
who lived with their father and mother, little brother 
Lonny, and their Uncle John in a log cabin on their 
father’s homestead. Tod and Nancy Tanner lived with 
their parents in a covered wagon because they had no 
cabin on their homestead. Running Deer, an Indian boy, 
and his sister, Moon Flower, lived near by. Sarah is 
teaching Nancy Tanner to read and write. 

Jet’s grandmother gave him a book when they left the 
bluegrass country. The book said that when we lose any- 
thing or anything is taken from us, it opens the way for a 
new blessing if we take the loss in the right spirit. Uncle 
John was dearly loved by all the Stockwell family. Jet 
and Sarah feared he was going to leave them. To accept 
that as good was Jet’s problem. 

The Stockwell’s and their neighbor's exchange letters 
by placing them in a box called the “Halfway Place.” 
Jet and Sarah saw a strange shelter and met a stranger 
when on their way to the halfway place. The stranger, 
Mr. Thornton, is to spend the night with them. Jet and 
Sarah have just discovered interesting news in their letters. 


Part Three 


UTSIDE the cabin Jet stopped, his letter still 

in his hand. Father and the stranger were talk- 
ing in low, earnest tones. Jet waited near the cabin 
and read Ben’s letter again. The strange shelter at 
the grove was a brush arbor, the letter said. There 
was going to be a camp meeting. Already the 
preacher, who was called a circuit rider, had come 
to the new country. The old friends living on the 
other side of the “Halfway Place” had helped to 
make the arbor. Everything was ready now and 
they wanted as many as could to camp there. 

At the bottom of Ben’s letter was a postscript, 
which said: “The preacher rides a white mule. He 
couldn’t ride a pony—his legs are too long.” 

Through the door Jet heard his mother exclaim: 
“A camp meeting! How wonderful!” 

Sarah begged, “Oh, Mother, may we go?” 

Jet looked at the man who talked so earnestly 
with Father. He was much taller than either Father 
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or Uncle John. His sleeves lacked several inches of 
being long enough for his arms. But his smile was 
the kindest that Jet had ever seen. Jet grinned to 
himself—he and Sarah had thought the man might 
be an outlaw! But then they had never seen an out- 
law or a circuit rider either. 

Mother came to the door and told them that sup- 
per was ready. Jet waited beside the stone steps to 
let Father and the preacher enter the cabin. As the 
tall man passed he patted Jet on the shoulder. Jet 
knew right away that the man had overlooked his 
and Sarah’s fright earlier in the afternoon. 

There was a feeling that something unusual was 
happening and this feeling seemed to be shared by 
all the family. Four-year-old Lonny hid behind his - 
mother’s full skirt, holding tightly to her apron 
strings. Their dog Pride sat on the hearth, his fore- 
legs stiff and straight, his head tipped to one side. 
An occasional muffled sound said plainly that he 
would bark openly at the stranger if he were not 
afraid of being put out of the house. 

When they were seated on the benches at the 
table, Father at one end and Mother at the other, 
for the first time since coming to the new country 
Father did not say thanks. He gave that honor to 
their guest. In a voice rich with high and low tones 
and pleading earnestness, the preacher thanked God 
for all His many blessings to mankind; fathers 
and mothers, brothers and sisters, sunshine and rain, 
love and friendship. 

Through lowered eyes Jet saw that Pride might 
bark outright almost any minute. With his hand 
hanging at his side Jet motioned for the dog to 
come to him. Pride obeyed immediately. He came 
to the bench behind Jet and crawled in between Jet’s 
feet. Jet rubbed the dog’s back lovingly with his 
bare foot. Pride settled down contentedly. And then 
Jet heard the words ‘‘and bless this food for its in- 
tended use. Amen.” The preacher had finished say- 
ing thanks. 
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Sarah’s sigh brought a quick look from Mother 
but no one else seemed to notice it above the clatter 
of dishes as Father heaped the plates with food. 
When everyone had been served and the circuit rider 
had complimented Father on the health and well- 
being of his family, the man turned and looked at 
Mother. “Mrs. Stockwell,” he said, “it gives me a 
great deal of pleasure to be able to bring God out 
here to this splendid new country.” 

Jet too looked at his mother and their glances 
met. Mother's eyes were shining. Her lips were 
closed, but the dimples on each side of her mouth, 
that Jet loved so well said plainly that she was 
mistress of the situation. She was a woman pioneer- 
ing with her family in a new country, looking to 
the future, but not afraid of the present. 

Then Mother looked directly into the eyes of the 
man who had spoken to her across the table. “Mr. 
Thornton,” she said in a quiet, sweet voice, “God 
was in this new country when we came out here and 
He has never left it.” 

Mr. Thornton set his cup down quickly. He 
smoothed his long black hair back from his fore- 
head and opened his eyes wide. He looked at Mother 


Lonnie had made friends with the circuit rider 
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as if he were seeing her for the first time. “Mrs. 
Stockwell, that ‘was rightly spoken.” He followed the 
words with a deep and throaty chuckle, and his eyes 
squinted at the corners. “I see that you are going to 
be a real help at our camp meeting. This com- 
munity is fortunate in having in it a woman like 
you. 

When the meal was over Father and Uncle John 
began making plans to take the family and camp at 
the grove. Jet could not have imagined anything 
that morning that would have caused his father to 
leave the homestead for more than half a day, and 
that something would have had to be very impor- 
tant. But now Father was talking with Mother, 
saying they would go the next day, Thursday, and 
stay until the following Wednesday when the meet- 
ing would be over. 

Uncle John said he would ride back to the home- 
stead each morning on Jet’s pony and feed the stock, 
gather a sack of fresh vegetables, and return to the 
grove before sundown. That meant the rest of the 
family could stay at the camp. It would give Mother 
and Father a well-deserved rest and an opportunity 
to visit with old friends as well as attend each session 
of the meeting. A lump came up in Jet’s 
throat. What would the family do without 
Uncle John? 

Father rubbed his hands together in a satis- 
fied manner. “It will be good to hear the 
word of God preached from the pulpit 
again even though the preacher must stand 
on a platform of split logs and rest his 
Bible on a stump.” 

Then all was hustle and bustle. There 
was such little time in which to get ready 
for so important an occasion. But they would 
do it, all hands working. Jet lit the lantern 
and held it high above his head while Fa- 
ther and Uncle John put the bows on the 
wagon and stretched the canvas cover over 
them. Sarah washed the dishes and Mother 
hauled out the old ration box. Potatoes and 
turnips were sacked. A paper poke held dried 
raspberries. A bucket was filled with sor- 
ghum from the barrel in the corner. The 
crock of fresh clabber cheese would be left 
at the spring until morning. 

Lonny had made friends with the circuit 
rider. Sitting on his knee before the hearth, 
he had played with the silver watch that 
ticked, and listened to stories about the 
wonderful things that are sure to come to 
little boys who learn early to love and obey 
their fathers and mothers. Pride too, sprawl- 
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ing contentedly at the preacher’s feet, had accepted 
with the rest of the family the presence of the 
stranger. 

So that the circuit rider might occupy their bed Jet 
went to sleep that night beside Uncle John on a pal- 
let before the hearth. A feeling of richness warmed 
Jet’s heart. He knew a tingling thankfulness for his 
kind, quiet father and his pretty brown-eyed mother. 
Early and late his father and mother had shared the 
toil of making a new home. Work to them had 
seemed so very important since coming to the home- 


~ stead. But tonight Jet knew that work was not the 


most important thing in their lives. They had so 
eagerly accepted the opportunity of spending a week 
praising and worshiping God. Jet understood now 
the meaning of his father’s oft-repeated ‘Put first 
things first.” God was first with his father and 
mother. 

At noon the next day the wagon was packed and 
the oxen stood yoked. A cow was tied to the end of 
the wagon. The children would need their accus- 
tomed milk. The white mule had been put in the pas- 
ture to await their return. The preacher climbed up 
in the spring seat with Father. Uncle John rode with 
Mother on the board seat and Sarah and Lonny sat 
on straw in the bottom of the bed. The oxen and 
wagon must go up the creek to the ford where they 
could cross, then come down on the other side be- 
fore starting out across the open to the Halfway 
Place. 

Jet was on Kutha. Mother called to him, “Stop on 
the way over and tell Mr. and Mrs. Tanner about 
the camp meeting. Ask them to come and camp with 
us if they can. We would love to have them with us.” 

Jet waved as he left the yard. He hoped that their 
friends had everything ready. What would the serv- 
ice be like? He had attended church with his father 
and mother many times, sitting stiff and straight in 
his grandfather’s pew. But out in the open country, 
under a shelter of trees!—it sounded very strange. 

Jet turned his pony and rode to the clearing above 
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“Who is going to be punished?” Jet whispered 


the sawmill. Mr. and Mrs. Tanner listened while he 
told about the circuit rider who had spent the night 
in the cabin. Jet explained about the camp meeting. 

“Can we go?” Tod asked. 

“Please let’s go,” Nancy begged. 

Thoughtfully Mr. Tanner said, “No, we've got 
work to do at the mill, and it takes all hands to 
help.” 

Jet was still feeling sorry for Tod and Nancy 
when the grove came into view. Kutha seemed to 
sense Jet’s impatience and quickened his steps. Jet 
saw Ben Jeffries and called to him. Ben’s father and 
mother were there. Matty Buxton and her father and 
mother were there too. Many other families that had 
come to the new country in covered wagons with 
the Stockwells were camped near the trees. 

As Jet tied his pony Ben ran to his side. “We're 
going to stay all week,” he said. 

“We are too,” Jet told him, and they grinned 
happily at each other. 

The boys walked together. At one end of the 
arbor was a split-log platform built around three 
sides of a broad flat stump. One of the women had 
tied her best white apron over the top of the stump 
which stood up in the center of the platform. The 
knitted lace on the hem, brought smoothly around 
the base of the stump, was fastened at the back. 
Brown earthen jars filled with goldenrod were on 
each end of the platform. 

On the smooth ground beyond were two rows of 
logs, with an aisle between them. Some of the larger 
logs had been split and braced to keep them from 
tipping. On these the women had laid folded 
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blankets, and they were the seats 
reserved for mothers with very 
small children. 

Jet saw Ben’s father carrying a 
coil of fence wire. “Mr. Jeffries, 
let me help,” Jet called. “I just got 
here on my pony and have noth- 
ing to do.” 

“You're just in time,” Mr. Jeff- 
ries said. “You can climb this 
tree.” He motioned to Ben. “You 
climb that one over yonder. I want 
this wire stretched between the 
two trees.” 

When the ends of the wire had 
been properly fastened to the trees 
the boys dropped to the ground. 
Then with Mr. Jeffries they went 
to the other side of the arbor and 
stretched a wire between two other 
trees. The wires were strung 
parallel to the long side of the 
arbor, out about fifteen feet. Pine 
knots were then suspended from 
the wires. When it was dark the 
pine knots would be set afire and 
their glow would light the arbor. 

It was late afternoon when Jet’s 
father brought his wagon up in 
line with the other wagons at the 
grove. The campfire was burning, 
kettles were steaming, and a long 
community table was ready to be 
laden with food. Mother and 
Sarah brought their kettles and 
jars and placed them near the 
table. The circuit rider walked 
over and stood with one arm up- 
raised. “Now that so many friends 
have come together, let’s gather 
at the arbor and have a song serv- 
ice before we eat.” 

At the arbor the preacher took 
from his vest pocket a jew’s-harp. 
He put the small musical instru- 
ment to his lips, keeping it in place 
by holding the slender metal 
tongue between his teeth. When 
he struck the free end of the 
tongue with his fingers it gave 
forth tones. The people found the 
proper pitch for their songs in this 
manner. 

(Please turn to page 20) 
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IMOTHY lived in Lystra, a 
small country village in the 
land of Lycaonia. Houses with 
one and two rooms nestled near 
the winding streets. Well-tended 
gardens reached to the doorways 
of the small homes. Fields 
stretched out and beyond, where 
men tilled the soil and harvested 
the crops. Trees shaded the syna- 
gogue where the people went on 
the Sabbath to hear the Scriptures 
read. 
Timothy's mother was a Jewess, 
a woman schooled in the laws and 
faith of her people. His father 
was a Greek. In their hearts and 
habits boys of that olden time 
were very much like boys of today. 
They liked to take long rambles 
down country roads, liked to go 
exploring among the trees along 
creek banks, and liked to hunt and 
gather wild berries and nuts. The 
boys living in the little town of 
Lystra helped their mothers in the 
gardens, went to the market place, 


Timothy read the story of David 
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and often carried water from dis- 
tant springs or public wells. 

Timothy was taught to read at 
his mother’s knee. There were no 
schools such as we have today; 
nor were there books at that time. 
When a boy mastered the lessons 
that his mother gave him he was 
allowed to go to the synagogue 
and read copies of the scrolls that 
were kept there. On the scrolls 
were written the many books of 
the Old Testament. In this way 
Timothy learned the history of his 
mother’s people. 

With much interest and enthu- 
siasm Timothy must have read 
and reread the story of David. He 
learned how the young shepherd 
boy tended his father’s sheep on 
the hillside, often fighting with 
wild animals to keep them from 
killing the young lambs; how, 
when the sheep were quiet, the 
boy David made a slingshot and 
hurled pebbles from the creek at a 
target until he became the best 
shot in all the countryside. 

Timothy read how that 
same shepherd boy 
learned to play on the 
harp. And then when the 
king was ill and wakeful 
with tormenting thoughts, 
David with his sweet mu- 
sic was called upon to lull 
the king into quiet sleep. 
The interesting story went 
on and on. It told how af- 
ter many years David him- 
self became king, and how 
he wrote psalms, more 
than a hundred of them. 

The thing that may 
have impressed Timothy 
most when reading the 
life of David was that no 
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matter what was required of him, David was ready 
and equal to the occasion. Opportunities do not 
mean very much unless one is ready for them. 

We know that Timothy received much inspiration 
from the stories that he read in the scrolls. We 
know that he was a dutiful son, respectful of his 
mother’s family traditions, eager for learning, and 
well behaved. The Bible tells us that when Tim- 
othy became a young man the brethiren in the syna- 
gogue at Lystra had nothing but good to say about 
his life and conduct. For a young man to be spoken 
of in this manner by his elders proved beyond a 
doubt that his boyhood had been clean and well 
spent. ; 

Tradition tells us that when Timothy was about 
fifteen years old a man came to Lystra who spoke 
strange words and caused much excitement among 
the people. The man’s name was Paul. He stood 
boldly in the synagogue and on the street and told 
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the people. “The Saviour has come,” he said. “Jesus 
of Nazareth, whom unbelievers crucified on the 
cross, but who rose from the dead the third day is 
the true Son of God, Saviour of the world.” 

These were startling statements. Timothy must 
have been very much excited when he heard the bold 
words. He knew that his mother’s people had long 
expected.a savior to come. And many of the proph- 
ets that he had read about in the scrolls said that it 
would be so. Now here was a man from a distant 
city declaring to the people of Lystra that the Saviour 
had come. Would the people believe what Paul 
told them? Timothy wondered. Would his mother 


accept Jesus as the promised Saviour ? 


For many days Paul preached the new gospel in 
Lystra. When it was evening men came from their 
work in the fields, storekeepers closed their doors, 
women hurried through the duties of the evening 
meal, and all gathered together to hear the tidings 
that Paul had to tell. Timothy 
and his mother were interested lis- 
teners at these meetings. His 
grandmother also came searching 
for truth in the doctrine that the 
apostle taught. 


A stron 


friendship sprang up be- 
tween 


e disciple of a new faith 
and the boy 


Again tradition says that many 
times while in Lystra Paul went 
to Timothy’s home to eat and rest. 
A strong friendship sprang up be- 
tween the apostle of the new 
faith and the boy who had so dili- 
gently studied the history and laws 
of his mother’s religion. Timo- 
thy’s mother and grandmother 
probably asked Paul many ques- 
tions on the occasions when he was 
in their home, but Paul gave satis- 
factory answers. He explained 
Jesus’ teaching that God was the 
Father of all people and that all 
men were brothers. The mother, 
grandmother, and Timothy accept- 
ed Jesus as the true Son of God. 

Then something happened that 
must have grieved Timothy very 
much. Jews from Antioch and 
other distant cities came to Lystra. 
They had heard of Paul’s preach- 
ing, heard of the many people 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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Get Out Your Costume 


By Nona Keen Duffy i 


Go get out your costume 
And bring out your mask. 

“What is the occasion?” 
I’m sure none will ask. 


For millions of witches 
With comical hats, 

And billions of brownies , 
And screech owls and cats 


Are screeching and miaowing 
From housetop and tree. 
It’s Halloween evening 
I’m sure you'll agree! 


Just look at those goblins 
Go slithering by— 
Perhaps there are witches 
Who ride through the sky! 


Go get out your costume, 
The scariest one; 

Your small jack-o’-lantern 

Will be lots of fun! 
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Box Lanterns 


By Joanne Dee 
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This year make your jack-o-lanterns from empty cereal boxes. Either 
round ones or square ones will do. Cover with colored paper or poster 
paints. Cut out the eyes, nose, and mouth, Paste tissue paper on the 
inside over the openings: green tissue paper for the eyes, and yellow 
or orange for the mouth. 

Place a candle in the center of the box. Punch a tiny hole on each 
side of it. Push the ends of a wire hairpin up through these holes and 
wrap them around the candle to hold it firmly. 

Punch a hole at each side near the top and make a string handle. 

To make A cut out the eyes, nose, and mouth, Paste tissue paper in 
back of the openings. Then with a brush and black paint do crazy eye 
brows, eye lashes, and lines on the face. See how grotesque you can 
make it. 

B is cut from a square box, Cut on three sides for the eyes, bend the 
flaps up, and slit a few times for eyelashes. Cut on two sides for the 
nose and bend flap up a little. Cut the mouth through the middle with a 
slit at each end. Bend the flaps out for lips. Paste tissue paper inside. 
Paint eyes on tissue paper. Paint lips if you care to. 

C has just the eyes and mouth cut out. The nose and ears are pasted 
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on. Cut the nose and ears like the 
ones suggested, from stiff paper. 
Paint eyebrows and other lines 
that you may want. 

D has the eyes, nose, and mouth 
cut out; the ears pasted on. For 
broom-straw whiskers make a pin 
hole, push a straw through it, and 
bend down on the inside. 


Jet's Problem 


(Continued from page 16) 


The chanting of hymns filled 
the late afternoon air. Most of the 
women carried the hymnbooks 
that they had brought to the new 
country. Song after song a mixture 
of high and low voices told how 
sincere the people were. 

Jet and Ben stood at one side, 
their heads up, their young voices 
strong and vibrant. Ben stopped 
singing in the middle of a song. 
He whispered, “Jet, your voice is 
changing.” 

“It is not,” Jet whispered back. 
“I was just trying to sing bass like 
your father.” 

As the sun dipped they gathered 
around the table. Everyone was 
calling everyone else brother and 
sister now. It was as if a large 
family long separated had come 
together again. When the meal 
was over the women washed. the 
dishes and the men lighted the 
pine torches. Sarah and Mattie 
stayed at the Stockwell wagon and 
cared for the small children. In 
answer to the glances that their 
father gave them, Jet and Ben 
went to the arbor. But they sat on 
the last log in the row. Ben saw 
to that. 

Darkness settled, insects buzzed, 
and in the distance frogs croaked. 
The pine knots swayed, dripping 
pitch on the ground below. The 
circuit rider stood behind the 
white-draped stump, his Bible 
open before him. Jet wondered 
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how the preacher could read with 
no torch near him. But the tall 
man did not need to read. Chapter 
after chapter he repeated from 
memory. Then he talked earnestly 
to a people far away from the 
privileges of a church. 

Jet shuffled his feet on the 
ground, he twisted his body on the 
log; his back was tired, but he re- 
fused Ben’s plea to leave. 


“Punishment,” the preacher 


shouted. That made the eighth or _ 


tenth time Jet had heard that word 
in the last fifteen minutes. Was the 
preacher talking about God ? Sure- 
ly not about the God that he knew. 
Mother had said that God was 
love, that He gave only good. 

Jet looked at his mother. He 
saw her slipping down outside the 
row of logs and coming toward 
him. Then her hand was on his 
shoulder. Jet whispered, ‘““Who is 
going to be punished?” 

“All people who disobey God’s 
laws bring punishment on them- 
selves,” Mother whispered. Then: 
“Please, Jetty, go to the fire with 
Ben and put another log on it. We 
do not want the fire to go out.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Stockwell,” Ben 
said. 

“Need I come back?” Jet asked. 
Mother shook her head. 

The boys saw Sarah and Mattie 
sitting on the wagon tongue talk- 
ing. They went over and rolled a 


log on the fire and banked it well 


with hot ashes. The night was still 
and warm. Jet unbuttoned his shirt 
at the throat. He thought of the 
creek less than a mile away. “We 
could go swimming,” he said. 

Ben grabbed his arm. “We'll 
both ride my pony and we'll be 
back by the time the meeting is 
over.” 

The water was cool. Jet and Ben 
floated, played tag, and sat on the 
smooth, slippery bank and talked. 
The moving shadows from the 
trees gave odd-looking twists to 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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A Shoe Rack 


By Glenn Morgan 


This shoe rack has five shelves 
and is large enough for your 
mother’s and father’s shoes. It 
would make a welcome gift for 
them. If you wish to make one for 
yourself use this idea, only make 
the rack smaller. 

The two upright pieces are 1 by 
4 inches cut 34 inches long. The 
cross piece nailed in the bottom at 
the back is of 1 by 4 lumber 30 
inches long. The feet are of 1 by 
2 lumber 12 inches long, with the 
front end of each foot cut on a 
slant. 

Now prepare eight cross pieces 
1 by 1 by 30 inches in size. 

Nail the 1 by 4 cross piece at 
the bottom first. Then measure up 
6 inches and nail on a 1 by 1 strip. 
Nail on the rest of the 1 by 1 strips 


Sfloe nack St” tall-~ 30"wide 


6 inches apart. 

Now nail the 1 by 1 strips across 
the front. The front strips should 
be 12 inches below the back strips 
and 6 inches apart. (See sideview) 
Nail on the feet, and your rack is 
finished. 

Go over the whole rack with 
sandpaper and then paint with a 
flat paint. When dry, finish with 
two coats of enamel. 


Table Blessing 


By Florence Taylor 


Father-God, for this good food 
We offer thanks to Thee; 

And each day may we seek to do 
Thy will more faithfully. 
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ORALEE walked down the lane toward the 
Roost with Red. The wind whipped the white 
folds of her Halloween sheet about her. She lifted 
it higher so she would not trip. Her friendship brace- 
let jingled pleasantly. She liked it because it was 
pretty and the Spartans had started it for her, each 
giving her a little bangle with his name on it. She 
liked the moonlight too that flooded into the lane, 
covering each post and stone with gleaming silver. 
She was happy. She and Red would soon be at the 
mysterious Halloween party! 

Red stumbled but caught himself. 

“Lift your sheet higher,” Coralee suggested. 
“Mine tripped me too. Who do you think is giving 
this party?” 

“I don’t know,” Red grunted, ‘but Mother does. 
She wouldn’t let us come if she didn’t.” 

“I wish I knew too,” said Coralee fervently. 

“The mystery’s fun,” said Red. “And we'll know 
when we see her.” 

“Or him,” breathed Coralee. “Mysteries are ex- 
citing. But I don’t like them to last long. Do you 
guess it’s Andy?” 

“No.” 

Under the sheet that covered him Red fumbled 
in his pocket. He finally got out the invitation he 
and Coralee had received. The two stopped in the 
moonlit lane to read it again. 

It said, “If you like parties, come to the Roost 
on Halloween at seven-thirty. Your Mysterious 
Hostess.” 

“The writing’s far too good for Andy or any of 
the rest of us Spartans,” Red said positively. “Any- 
way he’d be a host. And it’s not Miss Morgan’s 
writing either.” 

“Or Auntie’s,” said Coralee. “She makes long 
curlicues on her M’s and H’s.” 
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The 


Mysterious 
Hostess 


By Lawrent Lee 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


“Let's hurry” said Red. “The sooner we get there 
the sooner we'll know.” 

The first glimpse of their hostess told them noth- 
ing. 

The Roost was decorated from ceiling to floor. In 
each corner was a shock of corn. On their tops stood 
black cats with their backs arched high and their 
yellow eyes gleaming, Halloween cats cut from black ) 
cardboard. At the foot of the corn shocks were huge ) 
pumpkin heads with light pouring out of their eyes 
and their grinning mouths. 

As Coralee came farther into the Roost a big 
black creature darted toward her. It swerved and 
yowled loudly as if Coralee had stepped on it. It 
was a cat, but it was far too big for a real one. 
It was someone in Halloween costume. As the yowls 
faded, she recognized David’s voice. 

“You make a good cat, David,” she laughed. 


The two stopped in the moonlit 
lane and read it again 
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“You're a first-class ghost yourself,” he answered. 

The spirit of Halloween was everywhere. On the 
table were a big basket of doughnuts and a jug of 
cider, with earthern mugs to drink out of. 

Coralee edged to one side, following the black 
cat that was David. “Do you know who is giving this 
party, David?’ she whispered. 

“I’m the Cat of mystery,” he answered. “I tell 
nothing. Maybe I know nothing.” 

Coralee laughed when she sat down by a huge 
yellow pumpkin near the table, for it was Kegs. He 
was putting his arms through the wide slit of his 
cardboard mouth, which was somewhere around his 
chest, and taking doughnuts and cider inside the 
imitation pumpkin shell to eat. 

“This food is too good to miss,” he said merrily. 
“How did it get here?” 

“I don’t know,” Coralee admitted as she sipped 
the clear, cool cider. “I’ve been trying to find out 
who's giving the party ever since I got the invi- 
tation.” 

Bob came as a clown dressed in black and yellow 
stripes. Andy was a farm boy in crisp new overalls 
and checked shirt. With him came a strange figure 
in a calico dress with long yellow curls who turned 
out to be Chink! He made a hilarious girl with an 
exaggerated lisp. 

When all seven Spartans had gathered in the 
Roost, their hostess appeared in the open window. 
A mask with a long hooked nose hid her face. She 
wore the high black hat and black draperies of the 
Halloween witch. In her hand she carried a broom- 
stick, and on the window sill beside her was a live 
black cat that jumped spitting into the darkness 
outside. 

Coralee tried to 
see through the dis- 
guise the witch wore, 
but she could not. 
All the time they 
were dancing and 
singing and playing 
games she wondered 
about the witch. 
They bobbed apples 
ina tub full of water, 
and the winner got a 

on a field of silver. 
: S “If a boy had won 
this,” said the witch 
in an unfamiliar 
voice that was deep 


and low, “he’d have 


“Tm the cat of mystery” he answered. “I tell nothing.” 


worn it in his coat lapel. Coralee can wear it on her 
bracelet.” 

Coralee put her arm through her folds of white 
sheeting to take the prize the witch held toward her. 
Her eyes fell to her wrist where the bracelet should 
have been, but it was gone! Her beautiful friendship 
bracelet, with its bangles from the Spartans, was gone! 

Coralee’s eyes stung with tears. But she would 
not cry! Crying showed she had lost her self-control, 
and no Spartan should lose self-control. 

“Thank you,” she said as the witch handed her 
the flag. “Thank you very much. But I've lost my 
bracelet!” 

The words started a search of the Roost. Every 
Spartan hunted and the witch did too. 

If I lose my bracelet, Coralee thought, I'll wish I 
hadn’t come. But that’s silly! Wherever I might 
have been I might have lost it. 

Kegs took off his big pumpkin shell so that he 
could hunt better. 

“The bracelet’s ruining our party,” said Coralee 
bravely. ‘“Please let's stop hunting it and go on with 
the fun.” 

The Spartans did not take Coralee’s suggestion. 
They searched high and low and all between, but 
the bracelet did not come to light. 

“What could have happened to it?” Kegs said. 
“We've looked everywhere.” 

“Maybe someone swiped it,” said Chink lightly. 

“Spartans don’t take things that don’t belong to 
them!” Coralee answered swiftly. 

Then she flushed because she knew that Chink 
was joking and she had had an awful thought. The 
witch was not a Spartan. She was a stranger. No 
one knew anything about her. She might not be so 
honest as the Spartans. 

Coralee put the idea out of her mind. She told 
herself that even if the witch was a stranger she 
had been kind to them, and it was wrong to sus- 
pect her of taking the bracelet. But when at last 
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everyone got tired and sat down to 
eat doughnuts and drink cider and 
to consider what might have hap- 
pened to the bracelet, Coralee sat 
far away from the witch. She 
would not let herself say that the 
witch had taken her bracelet, but 
she kept thinking, we've looked 
everywhere. It can’t just vanish. 

Beside her Red whispered, “Do 
you know yet who the witch is, or 
why she’s so nice to us?” 

Bob said lazily: “If you didn’t 
want your bracelet, Coralee, you 
might have given it to my cousin. 
Every time I see it I think how 
much she'd like to have one.” 

“Any girl would!” said Red em- 
phatically. “It’s a beauty!” 

Coralee knew that Bob too was 
joking, but his remark, coupled 
with what Chink and Red had 
said, made her want more than 
ever to look behind the mask and 
see who the witch was. Then she 
would know what to think. 

At last David rose. “It’s late,” 
he said. “Let’s straighten up the 
Roost.” 

“Good idea!” said Andy. “We 
can look for Coralee’s bracelet 
some more while we're doing it.” 

The Spartans fell to work with 
a will. The witch did not do much. 
She sat at the table and watched, 
and all the while Coralee told 
herself over and over that just be- 
cause she could not find her brace- 
let was no proof that it was stolen. 

When the room was almost 
cleared, Coralee said impulsively: 
“Aren’t you going to tell us who 
you are, Madam Witch? We'd 
like to know so we can thank you 
for the good time we've had.” 

She stopped, embarrassed. What 
she had said was the truth but not 
the whole truth. She wanted to 
know who the witch was, because 
no matter how she struggled 
against it, she felt that the witch 
had her bracelet. 

The witch said, 
later.” 


“Later, child, 
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She’s putting me off, thought 
Coralee desperately. 

Behind her Red and Kegs 
picked up the tub of water in 
which they had bobbed apples. 
They carried it to the door, and 
with a swish they emptied it. 
When the last of the water slid 
out Red shouted, “Here’s your 
bracelet, Coralee! It must have 
dropped in when you were bob- 
bing!” 

Coralee turned, numb with de- 
light and numb too with shame 
because she had crowded herself 
full of bad thoughts and suspi- 
cion. 

The Spartans gathered around 
her and watched Red fasten the 
bracelet on her arm. 

“Now, Madam Witch,” said 
Andy, “we're ready to go home. 
We've had a good time and we 
thank you for it. But we'd like to 
know, ever so much, who you 
really are.” 

Under the questioning eyes of 
the Spartans the witch lifted her 
hand and took off her high peaked 
hat. She had smooth dark hair, not 
stringy like a witch’s but fine and 
glossy. She put her hand on her 
mask, and not a sound broke the 
stillness in the Roost. At last they 
were going to see who the witch 
was! 

The mask came off, and she was 
no stranger at all, but David Har- 
rison’s mother! 

“We have had a good time,” 
Mrs. Harrison said with merti- 
ment twinkling in her eyes. “Now 
that Coralee’s bracelet is found we 
can all say the evening’s been per- 


fectly splendid!” 


“It has!” chorused the Spar- 
tans, and Coralee’s voice was more 
grateful than all the rest. She had 
her beautiful bracelet again, but 
more than that she had kept her 
self-control, and in spite of her 
ugly thoughts she had not said 
anything foolish or cruel to hurt 
David’s mother. 
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Our Stamp 


AVE you ever heard the 
story of the fabulous Po- 
tosi? It was once the richest sil- 
ver mine in the world, and is 
located on a mountain in Boli- 
via 15,380 feet high. The city 
that grew up at its base is still 
in existence, and is the highest city in the world, 
having an elevation of 13,325 feet. Here is the story 
of the Potosi silver mine: 

In the year 1545, only seven years after Pizarro 
and the Spaniards had conquered the Inca empire 
(in what is now Peru and Bolivia), an Indian sheep- 
herder one day found on the slopes of the Potosi 
mountain some rocks that glittered in the sunlight. 
He recognized them to be silver ore of a very high 
quality. He took them to his 
trusted friend, a Spaniard, and 5 
showed him what he had found. * 
The Spaniard after promising to 
be his partner and help him to »& 
open a mine, betrayed his Indian 
friend. Through trickery he ob- 
tained the mine for himself, while 
the sheepherder who discovered 
the. ore mysteriously disappeared 
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and was never heard of again. 

The Potosi mine produced 
such a huge quantity of silver 
ore that people came there from 
everywhere, and in a few short 
years a great city was founded 
at the foot of the mountain. It 
grew to be the richest and largest city in the New 
World at that time, and in the seventeenth century 
had one hundred and seventy thousand inhabitants. 
It had great buildings, lavishly ornamented, wide 
boulevards, and a cathedral that cost one million 
dollars. 

Although the silver mined from the Potosi was 
sold throughout the world for high prices and made 
the Spaniards immensely wealthy, the poor Indians 
were forced to work in the mines 
as the slaves of their conquerors. 

In those days all mining was 
; done by hand, and the miners even 

% had to carry the ore out of the 
mine on their backs. 

Mining today is no longer the 
hard and dangerous work that it 
used to be. Modern machinety and 

(Please turn to page 30) 
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Tiny and Tim 


(A story without words) 
By Thelma E. Masten 
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My Kitty “Fluffy” 
By Martha Jean Morrison (11 years) 
Blackwell, Okla. 


I have a little kitty; 
He’s fluffy as can be. 

He likes to jump upon the bed— 
Of course that pleases me. 


But when my mother goes 
To pick him off the bed 

He snags the bedspread 
With his little sticky toes. 


He looks like a little pillow 
Because he’s white and yellow ; 
And now my little kitty cat 
Is going to ‘Sleepy Hollow.” 


Raindrops 
By Paul Cooper (9 


I like to see the raindrops run, 
With many a drip and drop; 

They look like little bits of fur, 
As in the road they hop. 


Just watch them dance, 

And see them huddle, 
And pretty soon 

They're in a puddle! 

My Kitty 
By Susan Elizabeth Page (10 years) 
Williston, N. Dak. 
I have a little kitty 
As black as black can be. 


He peeks around the corner; 
I pretend it frightens me. 


Halloween or no Halloween, 
It’s Halloween to me; 
Because | have a kitty 
As black as black can be. 
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The Toad 


By John P. Bosley (7 years) 
Keyser, W. Va. 


As I was walking along the road 
I met a funny little toad. 

He wasn’t green, but he was brown; 
I thought he meant to go to town. 


A Tree 
By Roberta oe (13 years) 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


High on the hill there stands a tree, 

Looking as beautiful as can be; 

She’s garbed in gold and green and 
brown, 

And smiles as the leaves come tumbling 
down. 

High in her branches rides the moon, 

Softly the whispering wind does croon 

To the sleepy forest down below, 

And to the restless old black crow. 

Soon shall she dance in green again 

Amid the pattering showers of rain. 

First she must sleep in a blanket of 
white, 

Till spring comes again to end her 
night. 


Autumn Is Here 


By Sixth Grade, Parkway School 
Abdereen, S. Dak. 


Autumn has come. 

Leaves are falling, 

The geese are going, 

The ducks are calling, 
The pheasants are flying. 
The corn’s turned yellow, 
The flowers are wilting, 
The are mellow. 
The days are shorter; 

The nights are colder. 

Jack Frost comes softly, 


Every night growing bolder. 


Egypt 
By Carole Dodds (11 years 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


Under the clear Egyptian sky 
The river Nile flows - by; 
Pyramids tower grim and old, 
With ancient secrets still untold. 


Our King 
By Calvin Fixx 

Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
God is almighty, 
God is our king, 
God is our Saviour; 
To Him we will sing. 
Our song of praise 
We will raise 


To God whose hand 
Forms the land. 


These words are true 


I speak to you. 
He'll help us always, 
Through all our days. 


Birds Fly By 

By Third Grade, Madison School 
Madison, Ala. 


A kite sails high, 
Pretty, and bright ; 
It comes very near, 
Then flies out of sight. 


A bird sails by, 
Tiny and light, 
Under a blue sky 
Clear with bright sunlight. 


A plane sails 
All red and bright ; 
It comes very near, 
Then high out of sight. 
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Raining 
By Vivian Skoglund (9 years) 
‘Holt, Minn. 


I love to hear the rain 
Tapping on my windowpane; 
And it is fun 

To watch the sun 

Come shining down the lane. 


The Dance of the Leaves 


By Marilyn Morris (10 years) 
Malden, Mo. 


Oh, the dance of the beautiful, color- 
ful leaves, 
As they whirl and twirl in the air! 
They're laughing and dancing and 
happily prancing— 
Just look at the dresses they wear. 
But wait! The song of the wind has 
stop 
And the leaves are falling down: 
How sad that the dance is over 
And the leaves have to sleep on the 
! 
ground! 


Good Example 


By Barbara Joan Craig (7 years) 
Little Rock, Ark. 

I have a little sister, 
A little brother too; 


They like to follow me around 
And do just what I do. 


So I have to be careful, © 
And act grown-up, you see; 

Because they really want to 
Be exactly like me. 


The Sunshine 


By Carol Joan Bennetts (6 years) 
Sacramento, Calif. 
The sunshine is so bright and gay 
I always like to run and play; 


And my doggie likes to romp and run. 
He always likes to see the sun. 


Mother’s Helper 
By Joanne Stoudt (8 years) 
Mifflinburg, Pa. 


I am Mother's little helper, 
And I help all I can. 

If I'll do the little things, 

She will be happy then. 
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The Whirring Airplane 
By Donald Culbertson (7 years) 
Whittier, Calif. 

The airplane goes whizzing by, 
Whir! Whir! 


Through the blue sky, 
Through the white clouds, 


It goes, 


Passing over trees, 
Passing over fields, 
Passing over houses, 
Passing over oceans. 


Through the blue, blue sky, 
Through the white, white clouds, 
Sailing through the skies, 
Whir! Whir! Whir! 


Through the blue sky, 

And through the white clouds, 
And through the hot sun 

The airplane goes 

Whirring, whizzing by! 


Editor’s Note: This page is for 
poems and short stories by boys and 
girls up to fifteen years of age. In 
sending contributions please be care- 
ful to send us only your own original 
compositions. We cannot consider 
any story or poem that is not accom- 
panied by a note from a teacher or 
one of your parents stating that the 
composition is original with you. 
Our judges read every contribution 
carefully and select for publication 


as many of the best ones as there is 


space for. If your poem or story 
oes not appear please do not be too 
disappointed. We should like to 
print every contribution we receive, 
but we are unable to do so because 
of the limited space. . 


A guild membership card is sent | 


to each child whose composition is 
published and also a complimentary 
copy of the magazine in which it ap- 
pears. Because of the large number 
of contributions that we receive we 
cannot acknowledge or return those 
we do not use. Address all letters to 
the Wee Wisdom Writers’ Guild, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. Be 
sure to give your name, age, and ad- 
dress 


We regret to say that the poem 
“Be Careful” that appeared on the 
July Guild page was not an original 
composition by Rebecca Gail Plem- 
mons. 


God Made All Things 


By Donald Zelle (12 years) 
Waverly, lowa 


Everything you look at, 
Everything you see— 

With God all things are possible, 
Though impossible for me. 


When looking at the woodlands, 
When looking at the sea— 

God made all things with His word, 
All things for you and me. 


Oak Creek 


By Julian Taylor (10 years) 
Sedona, Ariz. 
The wonderful pines, they grow so 
tall 
I wonder if they know at all 


That they provide shelter for me? 
Wonderful Oak Creek, I love thee! 


The Mouse 


By George Swayne (9 years) 
Merreckville, Ont., Canada 


There was a little mouse; 
She had a little house 


Right in the middle of a garden, oh!" 


She must have had a broom 

To sweep her little room 

And keep the dust outside of her little 
black door. 


The cat she used to tease 
Because she likes her cheese. 
So I am going to stop, 
Before to sleep I drop. 


My Brother’s Birthday 


By Carolyn Colby (8 years) 
Corvallis, Oreg. 


My brother had a birthday; 
He got a lot of things: 

He got a wagon, 

And a little bell that rings. 
He got some books. 
He got a clown. 

He got a set 

To make a town. 

He got some puzzles. 
He got a drum. 

And best of all, 


He got some gum. 


October 


BY JATTA TAYLOR. KEITH 


Witchery in Foods 


@ Our Halloween started as a 
harvest feast celebrated on the 
British Isles for hundreds of years 
as Allhallow Eve, the eve of All 
Saints’ Day. People wore masks to 
fool the “little people,” the fun- 
loving fairies and elves supposed 
to be about that night, just as we 
do today. 

@ Here are some recipes from the 
British Isles. 


Old English Gingerbread 


314 cupfuls flour 

1 cupful dark molasses 
1 tablespoonful ginger 
1 teaspoonful cinnamon 
1 teaspoonful soda 

1 cupful shortening 

cupful sugar 

2 eggs 

1 cupful sour milk 


@ Cream shortening and sugar in 
mixing bowl. Add molasses and 
well-beaten egg. Sift and measure 
flour, add spices and soda, and 
sift together. Add alternately with 
sour milk to mixture in bowl. Mix 
well. Bake in well-greased and 
floured pans in moderate oven 
(375°F) about 45 minutes, Watch 
carefully. 


Scotch Scones 
For Afternoon Tea 


134 cupfuls flour 

3 teaspoonfuls baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 

3 tablespoonfuls sugar 
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1/, cupful shortening 
cupful milk 
2 eggs 


@ Sift and measure flour into 
mixing bowl, sift again with bak- 
ing powder, salt, and 2 tablespoon- 
fuls sugar. Cut in. shortening, us- 
ing two knives as for pastry. Meas- 
ure milk. Take out 1 tablespoon- 
ful egg white for later use, beat 
remaining eggs slightly and add 
to milk. Stir into dry ingredients, 
mixing only enough to dampen. 
Roll on well-floured board and fit 
into two lightly greased cake pans. 
Brush top with your tablespoon- 
ful of egg white and sprinkle with 
a tablespoonful of sugar. Bake in 
a hot oven (450°F) about 15 min- 
utes. Cut in triangles as you would 
a pie. 


Traditional Yorkshire Pudding 


1 cupful flour 

1 teaspoonful salt 

14 cupful shortening or butter 
4 eggs 

2 cupfuls milk 


@ Sift and measure flour. Sift 
again with salt. Pour melted short- 
ening into oblong shallow pan or 
into 12 muffin pans. Heat in oven. 
Beat eggs until light. Add milk, 
then dry ingredients. Mix until 
smooth, Pour batter into pan or 
muffin tins. Bake in a moderately 
hot oven (425°F) for 25 or 30 
minutes. Serve at once, 


Big Secret 
(Continued from page 8) 


All at once something popped 
into Jim’s mind. 

He did not wait to decide 
whether it was a good idea or not. 
He did not ask Mr. Ross or Bar- 
ney what they thought of it. He 
just turned to the Chinese boys 
and said: 

“We're practicing over at the 
football field Monday after school. 
You fellows better come along.” 

Charley Foo’s face was no mask 
as Jim saw it then. It had a light 
behind it like the swinging paper 
sign overhead, and the light 
showed through his eyes and told 
how happy his heart was. He 
laughed and slid one of the silly 
paper hats down over his round 
head. 

“Chinese football cap,” he said. 
“Allee set.” 


Jet's Problem 


( Continued from page 21) 


their wet bodies. Then suddenly 
there came, clear and sweet, the 
quick lilting sound of a merry 
tune. 

The boys jumped to their feet. 
“That’s not the preacher’s jew’s- 
harp,” Ben exclaimed. 

“It’s not one of the hymns 
either,” Jet said. “It’s coming from 
the other direction.” 

Louder and louder the music 
grew, like an elfin and pixie dance. 
The boys jumped into their clothes 
and climbed up on the pony’s 
back. Quick little high-pitched 
notes quivered and fell, then rose 
again, like tinkling laughter as the 
pony ran out from between the 
trees. 


(To be continued) 
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Timothy 
(Continued from page 17) 


who were leaving old rites and 
| customs to follow the new faith, 
heard that many in the synagogue 
had accepted Jesus as the prom- 
ised Saviour. They came in an 
angry group, interrupted Paul, and 
scattered the crowds, and then 
they stoned the good man and 
drove him out of town. 

Paul’s friends and followers 
were frightened. Sorrowfully they 
returned to their homes, their 
hearts heavy with anxiety for their 
friend. “What can I do to help 
Paul?” Timothy probably asked 
over and over again of his moth- 
er, his heart aching. 

Then as the days went on and 
lengthened into weeks Timothy 
must have received his answer 
from God. He began going about 
his daily tasks with assurance. He 
walked as one who knew the path 
that led straight ahead. “I can 
hold steadfastly to the truth that 
Paul taught me,” his eyes seemed 
to say. “That is what Paul would 
wish me to do. By my example I 
can help others here in Lystra to 
keep the faith that they have 
found in Jesus. Also that is what 
y Paul would wish me to do.” 
After several years Paul re- 
Y turned to Lystra. He heard much 
about the good work being done 
by a certain young disciple. Then 
Paul found that the young disciple 
was his friend Timothy of former 
ns years, the boy now a grown man. 


m We can imagine the happiness 
shared when Paul and Timothy 


sic met. “You are the one I would 


| 
| 
| 


re. have go with me to help spread the | / 
es gospel of Jesus,” Paul declared, | 
1s his eyes shining with love. 
ed Timothy too, like the David he |} 
se had read about in the scrolls, was 
he prepared and ready when his op- 
he portunity came. He left Lystra and 
went out into the world as a help- 


= to Paul, the great apostle. 
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October is a month of surprises, 
with black cats, ghosts, goblins, 
witches, and creatures we never 
saw before wandering about. 

On Halloween notice how sur- 
prised your pet is when you appear 
in your party costume. Your voice 
will be the same, and he may know 
you, but you will look so queer! 
He may creep behind a chair a 
moment to figure out who this 
peculiar looking person is, but 
when you speak to him he will be 
sure to recognize you as one very 
near and dear to him. 

Our pets seem always to share, 
in some manner our joys and en- 
thusiasms. 


Regardless of what your pet 
happens to be, we are sure a letter 
about him would be of interest to 
other WEE WIspOM readers, Ad- 
dress your letters to WEE WIsDOM, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

Dear Editor: 1 wanted a pet crow 
to have at home with the rest of the 
farm animals. So one day in the spring 
of 1941 my cousin got me a baby 
crow out of a nest. I decided to call 
him Jim Crow. He now knows his 


name and acts as if he is proud of it. 
His feathers are a very shiny black, 
and he has a white feather in his left 
wing. 

The first two weeks I had Jim Crow 
he grew very fast. I fed him bread and 
milk, which he liked quite well. The 
third week I taught him how to fly. 
I did this by tossing him into the air. 
As soon as he could fly I did not 
keep him in his cage any longer. I 
let him loose so that he could enjoy his 
freedom. But Jim did not go avway; 
he stayed with the animals on my 
uncle’s farm, where I have lived for 
the past six years. 

e next things I taught Jim Crow 
were to take a bath and to come when 
I called him. 

After four or five months I decided 
to quit giving him milk because some 
of my friends told me he was getting 
too old for milk. So I changed and 
fed him bread and water. He would 
not eat corn or meal. He has often 
stolen the hens’ grain out of the hen 
yard. Sometimes when I give him a 
piece of stale bread he will soak it in 
water before he eats it. He is very 
fond of red apples and the graham 
bread that my aunt makes. 

Jim Crow will hop up on my knee 
if I reward him with something to eat. 
He also swings by hanging his feet 
from a branch, bottom side up. My 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


Friend’s name 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


Street 
City State 
My name 
Street 
City State 
W-10-43 
30 October 


uncle likes to see him do this. He 
does not like to be handled by stran- 
gets. He often goes to school with me 
but does not stay very long. He comes 
to meet me every night when I come 
from school and tries to light on my 
head. 

This year Jim Crow went with my 
uncle into the sugaring place. He often 
goes with my aunt and me when we go 
to pick peas. He also tries to help 
head the chickens into the yard at 
night. He likes to ride around on my 
cousin’s old truck. I cannot mention 
every little thing he does, for he does 
something different almost every day. 

Many of my friends have come to 
see Jim Crow and have had their pic- 
tures taken with him. I shall keep him 
as long as he lives and as long as he 
will stay with me.—Catherine Ger- 
main (14 years), Jeffersonville, Vt. 

Dear Editor: 1 have a little pet kit- 
ten. He is honey-colored and I call him 
Honey Boy. He is four months old. 
When Mother opens the kitchen door 
that goes to the back porch Honey Boy 
comes into the kitchen and begins to 

rt and talk to us. He loves to play 

ide-and-seek, with Mother and me. He 

hides under the chair. Then we hide 

from him and he comes and finds us. 

It is so cute the way he jumps high 

in the air when he sees us.—Shelby 
Dennis. 


Stamp Collector 
(Continued from page 25) 


safety devices have made it pos- 
sible for only a few men to do 
work that used to require hun- 
dreds, and with little danger. 
The 1.25-boliviano stamp that 
we illustrate shows an ore drill 
driven by compressed air in opera- 
tion in the interior of a mine, The 


2.10-boliviano stamp shows an ~ 


“electric mule” pulling a train of 
loaded ore cars in a mine. 

The Potosi mine still produces 
silver ore, although it does not pro- 
duce the huge quantity that it once 
did. The third stamp shows the 
Potosi mountain. The view is sup- 
posed to have been taken through 
the arch of the great cathedral that 
was built in 1562, 
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Rhyming Crossword Puzzle 


By Lucile Rosencrans 


2 13 


6. There are music notes in one of 
these. 
If played correctly it’s bound 
to please. 


7. A short sleep taken after noon: 
If you go to bed late you'll get 
sleepy too soon. 


8. This may happen if you play 
hard in a game, 
But if you lose you should feel 
good just the same. 


DOWN 


1. You can aid this helper every 
day 
By addressing letters in the 
proper way. 


3. You may need this to light 
your way. 
It once used kerosene, but it’s 
electric today. 


4. To do this you must find a sled 
and snow, 

But don’t go near any traffic, 
you know! 


Tangled Tricks 


By Lucile Rosencrans 


When you untangle the words 
in each line the stanza will de- 
scribe a Halloween character. 

Cape a I wear 

Pointed and a hat. 

A ride I broom 

Black coal with a cat. 


A am funny I fellow 
Round very, very and yellow, © 
Spooky a have I grin 

Scarcely but any chin. 


To head from toe 
Wrapped am I in white; 
You frighten to I'll try 
Halloween on night. 


State Emblem Puzzle 
By Bertha Reynolds Hudelson 


If you fill in correctly the last 
word in the following verse you 
will have the name of the State 
that has chosen the white pine 
cone and tassel for its State em- 
blem. 

On stately trees the white pine 
cones 

Catch rainbow pearls of rain 
And golden jewels of the sun 

In forest-shadowed ——. 


(Answers inside back cover) 
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Dear Boosters: 

I have just finished reading a big stack of your letters and as usual I 
am simply radiating pride and love. All of you are doing so well, keeping 
your pledge and saying The Prayer of Faith many times a day. Your reports 
are getting better all the time. I know your families are as proud of you as I am, 
for after all they are near to you ei receive firsthand benefit from your im- 
provement. 

All of us like to play games, and this month I want to tell you about a game 
that I have been playing for a long time with very happy results. Its purpose 
is to help us to be peaceful and kind in your own home. 

Everyone tries to be especially pleasant and kind around people outside 
the family. A guest in the home always is treated to the best behavior of the 
entire family. No one loses his temper or eats noisily when a guest is present. 
Now here is the way to play the game: 

Secretly give to every member of your family the name of someone you 
like very much and around whom you are always your very best self. Then 
when you feel yourself getting angry with someone in the family, remember 
the name you have given him and think of him as the friend, the one person 
you wouldn’t get mad at for anything. 

For example, pretend that Mother is your favorite teacher. You wouldn't 
lose your temper with her, or refuse to go on an errand for her. Pretend that 
Dad is the scoutmaster or the preacher, and treat him as you do him. You will 
have a lot of fun changing the angry words to pleasant ones before they can 
get out, and doing errands and being helpful without complaining. Then 
pretty soon the habit of being your best self at home will be so strong that 
you will do it without thinking about it at all. 

Two lines of The Prayer of Faith are especially helpful when you are 
learning to be peaceful and pleasant: 

“I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, too.” 
Many Boosters have found them to be a great help. 

And now here are this month’s reports; as many as we could get on 
these pages. All of them are interesting, and all show how Boosters everywhere 
are improving and keeping happy. 


would do them all. It made me feel 
very happy, and made Mother happy 
too.—Helen Ann Biswell. 


Roger is accepting God’s help 
in his schoolwork. God always 
helps us to do our best when we 


ask His help. We do not ask Him 
to help us do better than our com- 


Helen has found that you can 
make your chores at home either 
pleasant or unpleasant. It is all in 
the way you go about it. 

Dear Secretary: A few weeks ago 
we were at the dinner table and Moth- 
er asked me to help her wash the 
dishes. At first I did not want to help 
her, but then I thought of the Booster 
pledge and told her to go rest; I 
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petitor but to do the very best we 
can. 

Dear Secretary: Our school was en- 
tered in a spelling tournament. I asked 
God for help and we won second 
place in the tournament. I don’t know 
whether I was the only one who 
asked God for help or not, but I know 
that God did help our school.—Roger 
Stadler. 


A British West Indies Booster 
finds happiness in helping others. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am reciting The 
Prayer of Faith every day with you all, 
and I have seen how “God is my help 
in every need.” I must also tell you 
how I enjoy reading WEE Wispom 
and showing it to others. I am still 
keeping the pledge. For instance, re- 
cently I saw a blind man who wanted 
to cross the street. I took him by the 
hand and led him across. I was greatly 
thanked by him and it made me happy 
to be kind to him.—Annie Semper 
(British West Indies). 


This Booster has learned to look 
to God as the source of health 
and strength. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have tried to keep 
the Booster pledge. I have been hurt 
sometimes and | say, “God is my 
health, I can’t be sick,” and I feel 
good again.” —Margaret Parren. 


Lorna, like so many Boosters, is 
finding more than just a little 
prayer in The Prayer of Faith. 

Dear Secretary: Before I became a 
Booster I did not have many friends. 
Now that I am trying to live up to 
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the Booster pledge I am making more 
friends. I have The Prayer of Faith in 
my room where I can see it easily. I 
have studied it, and now when I say 
it, it means more to me than just a 

rayer. Whenever I do something I 
shouldn’t do The Prayer of Faith, as 
if by some magical power, unfolds be- 
fore me. This reminds me that I have 
done wrong, and so I make an effort 
to avoid doing it again——Lorna Mary 
Williams, 


A Booster in Scotland finds life 
easier since she knows how to 
contact God. 

Dear Secretary: | have been ill, but 
with the help of God I have quite re- 
covered. I once read a book, and in it 
it said, “Thank God for all victories.” 
I think it is quite right, so I have done 
so ever since. I have found since I let 


not to get angry. I have learned The 
Prayer of Faith and the Booster 
pledge. Sometimes I get mad at some 
of the girls at school when we play 
softball, but I catch myself quick and 
say The Prayer of Faith and remember 
that I am a member of the Booster 
Club.—Geraldine Lucas. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and girls 
under fifteen years of age to speak 
good words, think good thoughts, 
and do good deeds. If you should like 
to become a member of the Booster 
Club, just address your letter: Secre- 
tary, 917 Tracy Ave., Kansas City 6, 
Missouri. She will send you an appli- 
cation blank. 

Booster Club pins, on which is en- 
graved the likeness of the three wise 
monkeys, may be purchased for twenty- 


At home I’m always careful 


To be as kind and helpful 


AT HOME 


To do my very best, 


As if we had a guest. 


God’s love into my heart I love other 
people more easily, and by doing that 
I have found that people are nicer to 
me than they were.—Moira Thiem 
(Scotland ). 


Ralph has some good points to 
make, and he makes them in a 
few well-chosen words. 

Dear Secretary: The Prayer of Faith 
has been helping me in my arithmetic. 
I am in a play at school. I have been 
saying The Prayer of Faith, and it is 
helping me learn my part—Ralph 
Zuelke. 


Geraldine is working on the 
same problem that most of us are, 
but she has the key and is doing 
fine. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 


WITH OTHERS 


five cents each. The monkeys stand for 
“I see no evil,” “I hear no evil,” “I 
speak no evil.” A Booster may earn 
his pin by sending in one subscription 
for WEE Wispom other than his own 
and by reporting to the secretary each 
month for four months. This does not 
mean that you must quit writing after 
you have earned your pin. The secre- 
tary will be glad to have as many more 
letters from you as you care to write. 

Boosters who wish prayers for them- 
selves or for others may write to the 
secretary. She will see that all requests 
for ptayers are handed to Silent Unity, 
which is a group of workers at Unity 
School who pray for those who need 
help. 

A gay Halloween, Boosters. I 
know you will remember that 
Boosters do only constructive, 
never destructive, things. 


Secretary 


READERS WHO WANT YOU TO 
WRITE TO THEM 


If your name has been left out it is 
because of lack of space. Please select 
a pen pal from the names listed here. 
Please do not ask to have your name 
listed unless you are willing to ac- 
knowledge every letter you receive. 
Age limit, fourteen. 


Ann Johnston (8), Rte. 4, Box 172, 
Tuscaloosa, Ala.; Alma Austin (12), 
Aztec, N. Mex.; Marilyn Bauer (10), 
Florence St., Grangeville, Idaho; Jean 
Harwood (14), Harley Wood Gate 
Farm, Blackshawhead, Habden Bridge, 
Yorks., England; Shirley Ann Smith 
(12), Rte. 4, Milan, Mo.; Elsie 
Mather (14), 125 Alfreton Rd., Notts., 
England; Iris Jarvis (14), 463 Nut- 
hall Rd., Notts., England; Maxine 
Mae Toberman (12), and Shirley Ann 
Toberman (10), Rte. 2, Irving, IIL; 
JoAnne Heller (11), 107 E. Washing- 
ton St., Montpelier, Ohio; Pat MclIn- 
tyre (12), 34 Francis Ave., Brighton- 
le-Sands, N. S. W., Australia; Marlys 
Wilcox (9), Sunrise, Minn., Caro- 
lyn Lantz (10), Sunrise, Minn., Wini- 
fred Fletcher (11), and Joan Fletcher 
(10), The Elms, Highfield, Doncas- 
ter Gate, Rotherham, Yorks., England; 
Beverley Berg (9), Rte. 2, Algoma, 
Wis.; Rita Hammond (12), Rte. 3, ° 
Indianola, Iowa; Margaret Ann Bru- 
ton (11), Alliance, N. C.; Marilyn 
Bowles (12), Depot St., E. Wareham, 
Mass.; Dorothy Smith (13), Dent, 
Minn.; Thelma Lou Harvey (13), 
Box 53, Baddeck, N. S., Canada; 
Delia Grybko (12), Graves St., S. 
Deerfield, Mass.; Mary Gimpel (8), 
Giltner, Nebr. ; Nannie Miller (9), Rte. 
1, Box 46, New Glasgow, Va.; Don- 
ald Smith (13), 22 Kirkham St., Hr. 
Openshaw, Manchester, Lancs., Eng- 
land; Betty Yeater (13), Ashley, W. 
Va.; Shirley Marshall (11), 195 
Dakota St., Rochester 6, N. Y.; Marion 
G. Davies (11), Box 394, Long Pine, 
Nebr. ; Eunice Merritt (14), 404 Mark- 
ley Ave. S., Thief River Falls, Minn.; 
Phyllis Woods (13), Fort Branch, Ind. ; 

Jo Burnside (11), 1605 W. 
Main, Collinsville, Okla.; Ethel Clark 
(13), Box 95, Johnson City, Tex.; 
Anne Schnoebden (10), Box 355, Mi- 
nocqua, Wis.; Marie Holland (12), 
Elizabeth, Ill.; Shirley Dove (12), 
5490 Decarie Blvd., Montreal, Que., 
Canada; Anna Stimac (11), 6456 
Widman Place, Detroit 11, Mich. ; Carl 
Peterson (9), Rte. 1, Madrid, Iowa. 
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The B-Forties 


(Continued from page 12) 


floor lamp, the hot-water bottle, 
and the victrola records. That puts 
the B-Forties ahead by one point!” 

A flood of happiness surged 
over Sally. The B-Forties had won! 

“It’s a coincidence that the re- 
ward I had planned was the same 
the mayor suggested to me yester- 
day,” Miss Arnett was explaining. 
“He has invited the winners to his 
office. As his guests they will see 
how our city is run.” 

Sally’s eyes shone. Why, this 
was almost as nice as the trip to 
the State capital. Her mother was 
right, there was good in every 
situation. Then Sally caught sight 
of Kenneth’s face, and remem- 
bered how disappointed she had 
been over losing the poster con- 
test, her hand shot up into the air. 

“Please, couldn’t the Thirty- 
Sevens be the mayor’s guests too? 
After all they have served Ameri- 
ca as well as we have.” 

“I think it can be arranged.” 
Miss Arnett gave Sally a warm 
smile. 

As she faced the other B-Forties 
Sally remembered her motto: 
“America is worth working for.” 
Now it seemed truer than ever, 
and though the contest was over 
she meant to go right on serving 
her country. 


Answers to Puzzles 


Rhyming Crossword Puzzle 


Across—Poe, owl, Solomon, measure, 
nap, and win. 


Down—Postman, lantern, and coast. 


Tangled Tricks 
1. Witch, 2. Jack-o-lantern, 3. ghost. 


State Emblem Puzzle 


Maine 


OF INTEREST TO PARENTS 


YOU 
and 


YOUR CHILD 


With almost every news- 
paper carrying stories of ju- 
venile delinquency and ap- 
peals to parents to try to 
meet the situation in the 
best possible way, the book 
YOU AND YOUR CHILD 
is in great demand. Years of 
experience in dealing with 
children prepared Zelia M. 
Walters to write this book, 
in which she shares her 
knowledge of the methods 
she found most practical. In 
a simple, friendly way she 
tells how to meet the problems of child rearing. 

Many phases of home life are covered in this book. 
There is a chapter about child training, and one for each 
of the important traits of obedience, courage, self-control, 
and courtesy. There are two chapters in the book that 
will help you meet problems that are becoming increas- 
ingly important today. These chapters are “The Child’s 
Recreation” and “Beauty.” Usually these two needs are 
taken care of in the ordinary course of normal living, but 
they are apt to be neglected now that so many mothers 
are working and many of the activities of the family have 
been curtailed. 

Many practical ideas are contained in the thirteen 
chapters of the book, and they will help you come into a 
closer, more understanding relationship with your child. 
YOU AND YOUR CHILD comes in cloth binding 
priced at $1; in black flexible binding at $2. 
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WEE WISDOM 


Love Enough for a 
Little Girl and a 
New Baby too! 


When you have looked 
forward a long time to the 
day when Mother is to 
come home with your new 
baby brother, and then the 
action all centers around 
the new baby life doesn’t 
hold much for you. When 
this happened to Carolyn 
she decided to run away 
and look for a home where 
a little girl was really 
wanted. Her experiences 
are told by Catherine Blan- 
ton in the story “Daddy’s 
Stretching Heart.” 


A Thanksgiving 
Basket 


When Tom and Joe Den- 
ton received a long-dis- 
tance telephone call from 
their father, they believed 
that this Thanksgiving 
without their parents 
would be a gloomy four- 
day holiday. But Tom 
thought of something to 
do. He remembered the 
family custom of annually 
preparing a Thanksgiving 
basket for Mrs. Wade and 
her brood. The fun that 
followed is told in Bert 
Kent’s story “The Big 
Two-Dollar Value.” 


Jet’s Problem 


Boys and girls love to fol- 
low the exciting adven- 
tures of Jet as told by Bula 
Hahn. A series of stories 
about this boy is now be- 
ing published in Wee Wis- 
dom, and the fourth in- 
stallment appears in the 
November issue. This is 
the very same Jet you met 
and liked in the book Jet’s 
Adventures. 


Bible Stories 


Almost everyone likes 
Bible stories and remem- 
bers with great pleasure 
the ones that were read to 
him when he was a child. 
A Bible story appears in 
each number of Wee Wis- 
dom. In the November 
number Bula Hahn tells 
the story of Elizabeth and 
Zacharias. It is called “An 
Old Man’s Prophecy.” 


As you can see, the November issue of Wee Wisdom 
is just full of interesting things for boys and girls to 
read. Don’t you think it is a good time to send a gift 


subscription to one of your friends? You may use the 
order blank on page 30. 
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